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THE 
PAINTED 
TOMB 
AT 
TIKAL 


An important discovery 
by the Museum’s expedition 
in Guatemala 


By EDWIN M. SHOOK 
and ALFRED KIDDER II 


Some of the large, non-calendrical glyphs on the 
west wall. Many of those that have fallen to the 
floor have been reconstructed from fragments. 


ne day, perhaps late in March of the 
QO A.D. 457, masons set the final stone 

in the wall they had built to seal off the 
tomb of their late ruler. It was a strong wall of 
limestone blocks, set firmly in lime mortar. The 
masons, probably no more than two in the nar- 
row space at the foot of the steps cut into the 
soft bedrock, turned and climbed up the steps to 
the top of the shaft leading down to the freshly 
sealed tomb. They departed, leaving the filling 
of the shaft and the building of the temple to 
others. 


For several days they had worked inside the 
tomb, cut horizontally into the bedrock, plaster- 
ing the walls and ceiling; as they worked, an 
artist, painting with a fibre brush, frescoed the 
large glyphs with bold strokes on the still wet, 
light gray plaster of the walls. Later they cleared 
the floor and brushed up the entranceway in 
preparation for the long and imposing funeral 
ceremonies befitting the high rank and impor- 
tance of their dead ruler. 


It is relatively easy to make deductions such 
as these about the masons from the physical evi- 
dence exposed by the Museum’s sixth expedition 
to Tikal early in 1961. The tomb, Burial 48 in 
our field notebooks and catalogue cards, had 
been tunneled into bedrock from the north face 
of a shaft penetrating the lower terrace of the 
North Acropolis. The rock-cut chamber lay on 
the axis of the North Acropolis directly beneath 
a succession of temples, the final one (Structure 
5D-33) being in the middle of the row of tem- 
ples facing south to the Great Plaza of Tikal. 
On one of the uniquely painted walls (unique as 
far as present knowledge of Maya tombs is con- 
cerned), there is a date, 9.1.1.10.10. in the 
Maya calendrical system, well into the Early 
Classic Period of Maya civilization, which cor- 
responds to March 18, A.D. 457. The rich offer- 
ings in the tomb and two young teen-age 
skeletons, one on each side of the chamber, as 
well as the important central position of the 
tomb itself, all bespeak the high rank and power 
of the deceased. 
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Pottery vessels along 
the east wall and 
some of those along 
the west wall at left. 
The headless body in 
the center is covered 
with plaster and 
crumbled limestone 
fallen from the roof. 


Project Architect 
Aubrey S. Trik in- 
spects the Initial 
Series date. He is 
pointing to the first 
10 (two bars in 
the inscription). 
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In a civilization as complex, and presumably 
as class conscious as that of Tikal, it is hardly 
likely that the masons who mixed the plaster and 
sealed the tomb were responsible for the frescoes, 
done with a sure touch that only complete famili- 
arity with the hieroglyphic system could have 
developed. Such an artist may not have been a 
scholarly priest, but we are probably safe in in- 
ferring that he was a man of considerably higher 
degree than the masons and laborers who dug and 
later filled the shaft. 


Beyond these rather simple, probably reason- 
ably accurate, mental reconstructions of what 
went on both preceding and following the death 
of the principal occupant of the Painted Tomb, 
our inferences, based on the contents, are little 
more than guesswork. We have already decided 
that the general richness, compared to burials in 
simple graves, means high rank; a formal and 
perhaps lengthy funeral ceremony is, as we know 
from other civilizations, a usual accompaniment 
to burial and we do know from many depictions 
that Maya ceremonial life was rich with pagean- 
try and elaborate symbolism. This is the basis of 
our assumption that a great ceremony took place, 
but beyond this there are only a few general 
aspects of the performance that warrant men- 
tioning. In the first place, we are sure that the 
bones found in the center of the floor of the 
tomb are those of a man, fully adult, but, on 
account of the very bad condition of the bones 
and the lack of any part of the head, of uncertain 
age. This fact, coupled with the apparent, but 
not entirely conclusive, absence of the hands ‘as 
well, makes the burial an unusual one. As a 
rule, the men of high rank buried in tombs in the 
region of Tikal were laid out at full length, and 
are found as complete skeletons. So, we are 
confronted with a headless and possibly handless 
skeleton that was not laid out at full length, but 
which was found as a heap of rotted bones occu- 
pying a space that measured at most, two and a 
half feet in any direction. Some of the bones 
were in articulation, so we reason that the man 
was probably placed in the tomb in a seated 
position, from which the skeleton collapsed. Two 
major possibilities, but only possibilities, suggest 
themselves to account for his headlessness. One 
is that he lost his head (and perhaps his hands), 
in battle and that his mutilated corpse was re- 
covered by his followers and brought back to 
Tikal for a funeral that would have pretty surely 
had military aspects, and at least overtones of 
revenge, thus differing from the obsequies held 
for a leader who died from natural causes. 


The other possibility is that the man died with- 





out violence, and that his head, instead of becom- 
ing a trophy of his enemies, was, on account of 
his enormous stature and spiritual power in the 
community, severed for preservation by his peo- 
ple. There are, of course, other alternative 
guesses, but that is all they are. This illustrates 
some of the limits and difficulties of archaeologi- 
cal interpretation. 


When we consider the nature of the funeral 
itself we are on much firmer ground for that part 
of it involving the actual furnishing of the tomb, 
but the thoughts and behavior of the participants, 
with the exception of some guesses, remain be- 
yond our ken. It is clear that the excavation of 
the tomb in the rather soft bedrock could not be 
done without first penetrating the terrace floors 
of the North Acropolis and digging down to a 
level sufficiently deep to proceed horizontally into 
the north face of the rock. This vertical shaft 
was cut about seven feet deep and the tomb was 
tunneled out in the form of a rounded rectangle 
about nine feet long north-south, and five feet 
wide. The walls were widest apart at the floor, 
sloped inward, and were rounded off to the flat 
ceiling, and the whole interior except the floor 
was plastered and the walls frescoed. When this 
work was completed all was in readiness for the 
final ceremonies. We say “final” because it is 
quite likely that mourning and the preparation of 
offerings had been going on for some time. Surely 
there must have been a procession, perhaps along 
one or more of the great causeways that link the 
major temple areas of Tikal. We can imagine the 
body borne on a litter, priests in their plumed 
regalia, members of the family and retainers 
bearing offerings, and a band of musicians. If 
we can judge from the mural paintings at Bonam- 
pak in southern Mexico, which are several cen- 
turies later, their instruments may well have 
included drums, some form of trumpet, gourd 
rattles, and perhaps tortoise shells rasped by 
sticks, as well as whistles or ocarinas. There 
must also have been singing. 


Along the avenues and in the Great Plaza a 
throng of onlookers must have watched the 
spectacle as the procession wended its way to 
the tomb. Whether the two young sacrificial 
victims destined to accompany their lord in his 
final resting place and into the next world were 
in the procession or waiting at the tomb, we have 
no way of telling. We are also in doubt as to 
whether they were stupefied by a drug or fer- 
mented drink, or fully conscious. From the po- 
sitions in which they lay, one at each side of the 
tomb, it is clear that they were killed before 
they were placed in it. 
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Ceremonies prior to actual interment may 
have included more singing, perhaps dancing, 
and oratory in the form of eulogies. The exact 
procedure involved in finally placing the bodies 
in the tomb with the offerings can only be guessed 
at, but it seems likely that the headless body of 
the ruler was first carried into the tomb and 
placed in the center on cloths, a hide, or both. 
He was then probably covered with other rich 
cloths, which may have been the same as those 
that we believe were over the body as it was 
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Alabaster bowl, badly erod- 
ed, with stuccoed rim and 
base and incised glyphs. 


Detail of glyphs on alabaster bowl. 
The incisions were filled with 
red paint. Note human hand 
and imprint of gauzy textile. 


borne in procession. Cloth, and very likely a 
jaguar hide and feathers, had decomposed to 
form a thick layer of black rot; we could not 
distinguish the type of weaving and the floor had 
hardened sufficiently to leave no textile impres- 
sions of the kind that have appeared in a later 
tomb at Tikal. 


The offerings were, we believe, then placed 
along both the end and side walls, right up to the 
body and in part over it. On the east, the offer- 
ings consisted largely of beautifully burnished, 
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Tubular jade bead carved in plaited 
pattern and pierced at intervals. 


Polished black vessel with four intri- 
cately carved and incised design panels. 


smoothly incised pottery vessels, some of them 
with modelled lids. These had apparently been 
wrapped, rather than merely covered, with fine, 
open-weave cotton cloth, which left clear evi- 
dence in the form of fine grayish lines, of the 
rotted yarns on the black pottery. A cylindrical 
tripod vessel covered with a fine, eggshell thin 
stucco and painted was found on this side. This 
form of decoration is not uncommon at this time 
in the history of Tikal. There is good reason to 
suppose that this vase may have been imported 
from the highlands of Guatemala or even from 
Mexico, which would have made it an important 
and valuable offering. 


Just to the right of the body, under the crushed 
skull of one of the youthful sacrifices, which had 
apparently fallen over onto it, stood a small, 
three-legged grindstone, deeply worn from much 
use. On it lay its handstone, ready for the prepa- 
ration of corn in the hereafter. A large jar of 
plain, utility ware surely contained drink; we 
imagine maize beer. On the opposite, west, side 
a number of red ware bowls, some with tripod 
bases, contained food offerings. Most of these 
had also been wrapped in the same kind of fine, 


The same vessel shown on the cover without lid. The 
central panel on this side contains a bird design. 


Cylindrical tripod vessel covered with painted 
stucco. The lid handle is a modelled head and 
the central painted design is a stylized skull. 
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open-work textiles that had been used to wrap 
the black vessels. 


We have not yet fully identified the skeletons 
of pigeon-sized birds that were found in one 
bowl covered by another, nor numerous large 
seeds of a tree. Several bowls contained brown 
or gray rot, probably the remains of prepared 
food, and on the floor the foot bones of deer 
seem to have symbolized venison. 


The offering of food, drink, pottery vessels, 
and even of human victims, must have been con- 
sidered virtual necessities for the after-life of the 
deceased. But, since he was of the highest rank, 
his family and perhaps his associates in the 
hierarchy of priestly rulers felt bound to provide 
him with objects of greater value. Whether these 
had all belonged to him in life, or were con- 
tributed, is a question, but it seems likely that 
a considerable part of the most valuable furnish- 
ings had been worn or used by the headless man. 
The precious alabaster bowl with pale green 
stucco borders at rim and base, and a band of 
delicately incised glyphs is unique and must have 
been of great value. It was found among the 
black pottery near the east wall, and has suffered 
much deterioration from dampness and contact 
with wall and floor. Originally it was an object 
of great beauty and the highest craftsmanship. 
Nothing comparable has been found in other 
Maya ruins. 


One of the best criteria of wealth and rank 
in Maya society is the amount and quality of 
jade found in a person’s tomb. The headless 
man was accompanied by a great deal. Near the 
body lay hundreds of jade beads, the remains 
of a great semicircular collar embellished by jade 
discs. A tubular jade bead four inches long was 
found under the body. This is of very good 
quality dark green jade; it is unique in form. 
There were also two pairs of large earplug flares, 
the round ear ornaments that are depicted in 
sculpture being worn by Maya rulers and even 
by serpents and jaguars. A large number of jade 
beads singly or in groups of two or three were 
also offered. Possibly these were not the prop- 
erty of the dead man, but the contributions of 
individuals or groups. 


Jade was so valuable in the lowland Maya 
region not only because it is handsome, but be- 
cause it had to be imported and is very difficult 
to shape by hand with simple abrasives. Obsidian 
(volcanic glass) also had to be imported from 
the mountains. Two blades of this material, one 
of them a rare, greenish type, possibly from 
Mexico, were found among the offerings. 
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The people of Tikal, although they lived at 
a considerable distance from the sea, were very 
much aware of maritime products and used them 
in profusion as offerings in caches and burials. 
In the Painted Tomb we expected to find a num- 
ber of marine shells and stingray spines; we 
were not disappointed. No one can say what 
the religious significance of such marine products 
was, but they seem to have been felt to be neces- 
sary components of offerings for a long time 
during the Classic stage at Tikal. 


When the last offerings had been placed in the 
tomb, and the masons had finished their work, 
the truly final phase of the funeral ceremony 
began. Again we imagine the priests in full 
regalia, mourners, music and singing and perhaps 
another procession. A fine new temple was 
erected over the tomb—a memorial to the late 
ruler or glorification of his successor? After- 
wards, the tomb and its contents lay undisturbed 
in damp blackness until Shook looked in through 
a hole in the walled entrance fifteen hundred and 
four years later. 


Aside from the presence of rare and unique 
objects among the offerings in the tomb, and the 
headless condition of its principal occupant, the 
painted walls themselves are of paramount in- 
terest. They are, with the exception of the Initial 
Series date, extraordinarily puzzling. The Initial 
Series is, in painted form, exactly the same kind 
of inscription that occurs on hundreds of carved 
stone stelae in the Maya area. It differs stylistic- 
ally from the glyphs on either side of it, which 
are much larger than those composing the date. 


Among twenty-five separate glyphs, some re- 
peated, there are seven that are wholly or in part 
recognizable to experts in Maya hieroglyphics, 
but in the context in which they appear in the 
tomb they are meaningless. This is not surpris- 
ing when one realizes that all non-calendrical 
Maya texts have so far resisted translation. There 
has, of course, been much speculation as to the 
kinds of information they may have been in- 
tended to convey, for example, place names, 
people’s names and titles, in short texts. Some 
of the glyphs in the Painted Tomb may refer to 
places and people; it is even conceivable that 
if we could translate the whole text we might 
learn something of the condition under which the 
headless man lost both his life and his head. 
Since at least ten of the twenty-five glyphs are 
new—previously unrecorded—the tomb provides 
important new material on Maya epigraphy, but 
it will certainly be many years, if ever, before the 
full meaning of this remarkable inscription is 
known. 7 








The MEN 


Behind the LORE 


By MacEDWARD LEACH 


an archaeologist or ethnologist. Even a 

handful of arrowheads is likely to arouse 
more interest than a broadside ballad. What can a 
folklorist offer to rival a lost Mayan city? The 
Grateful Dead story can be collected in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia in a detailed and 
dramatic form, more coherent and appealing than 
the Book of Tobit which tells the same story; yet, 
it is the latter which, because of its temporal and 
spacial distance, is the better known. The far 
away and long ago culture carries a dramatic and 
romantic aura. But the product of the folklorist 
is nevertheless as much a product of the human 
spirit as that of the more romantic field workers. 
A folklorist is concerned largely with survivals— 
survivals of literature, custom, superstition, folk- 
ways; all of this has close ties with living culture. 
The fact that it is closer to the culture of modern 
man should make it really more interesting and 
important. 

This material comes to the notebooks of the 
folklorists by way of the folk themselves, that is, 
through the people who made the songs and tales, 
fashioned the mores, and preserved these in tra- 
dition. The archaeologist is far removed from 
the people who produced the shards that he 
Pieces together. The folklorist, however, deals in 
people as well as products. His task is two-fold. 
But he does not make a sociological study of a 
whole community; his concern is rather with 
those specialists in every folk culture who have 
the major responsibility of that culture. It is pop- 
ularly believed that the folk are all highly articu- 
late and talented, that they, for example, all 
possess great repertories of folksongs, which they 
constantly sing, that they are skilled musicians, 
playing dulcimers, fiddles, and guitars, and that 


T= folklorist is a prosaic character alongside 


between times they paint primitives. The fact is 
that it is the individual in a folk society (as it is 
in the more sophisticated one) who makes and 
sings the songs, plays the instruments, paints the 
pictures. It is these innately gifted individuals 
who keep songs and stories alive, who work on 
them, and pass them down in tradition to suc- 
ceeding generations. Most of the folk are audi- 
ence. All collectors of folklore know that the 
bulk and best of their collections will come from 
these individual specialists in traditional lore. 


It is important that we know of these special- 
ists, for it is such as these who have made and 
have kept alive our culture, and all culture, even 
from the very beginning. They are behind the 
Iliad as well as Robin Hood and John Henry. 
It is the folklorist who can observe them and 
study them at first hand. Go to any folk com- 
munity and ask for stories and songs and you will 
be directed to such a one. 


Angus “The Ridge” MacDonald was the ‘bard’ 
of Lake Katrine in upper Nova Scotia. He had a 
great store of songs of all variety only exceeded 
by his rich stock of stories. He was a great fiddler 
and piper. Three generations centered their cul- 
ture in him, as they listened to his songs and 
thrilled to his stories. Many of these stories were 
very old, pan-Celtic tales of the Glenns, tales of 
Brian Boru, of Balor of the Evil Eye, and of the 
people of the sidh, the little people. 


I asked him once if he believed in the “little 
people.” “The fairies are long gone,” he said, 
“I’m sure they never cared for this new country; 
the old paths are not here for them to walk. Long 
ago I used to see one. It would be in the winter 
and I’d be coming home in the night after a 
fiddling and there’d be this little man in green— 
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all green. And he’d be running by the sleigh and 
he’d always guide the horses over the ice where 
the lake was frozen. And then came the time 
when Hugh MacAskill took a whip to him. And 
the same night Hugh’s horses, his sleigh, and 
himself went through the ice and nothing was 
ever found of them after. And the little man was 
never seen again. I made a song of that story.” 
That evening after a dozen or so neighbors had 
wandered into the kitchen, as they did most 
evenings, Angus, at my request, sang his song, 
a song that has now spread over Cape Breton, 
though it has lost all connection with Angus. 


Angus “The Ridge,” like the scops of the old 
English, did little manual labor. It was as if he 
were excused from this so that he could the better 
make his unique contribution. “There are times 
when I look out across the lake at me friend 
Robbie Maclsaac and he may be sawing wood or 
digging in the ground—working, working like a 
beast of burden—and I feel so sorry for him that 
I puts on me kilts and I take me pipes and I 
march up and down along this side of the lake, 
playing the old tunes of the glens. It’s sweet 
music coming over the water and it eases his 
burden.” 


All his life Angus “The Ridge” eased the bur- 
den of the people, bringing beauty, romance, and 
drama to humdrum living. But he was more than 
an artist; he had a great knowledge of families 
and events; constantly, he was appealed to as the 
authority on relationships, on events of long ago, 
even on boundary lines whose markers had long 
disappeared. Both scop and gleeman he was and 
the folk culture was enriched in his hands. 


Tom Cornelly was another such. Him I first 
met in 1945 when he was ninety-one—an active, 
wiry little man, meticulously dressed. He had 
spent his life sailing over the waters of the world. 
He was a shanty-man, one who could sing and 
lead the shanty singing, as the men hauled on 
the halyards or walked the capstan; and in the 
forecastle he kept up spirits with his forebitter 
songs and his yarns. He had spent sixty-seven 
years at sea. “I saw the up and down of every 
ocean.” He had rounded the Horn seven times, 
had made five trips to the Arctic; he had spent a 
three-year whaling voyage in the South Seas; he 
was with Peary on his expedition to the North 
Pole. He had sailed in square riggers, clippers, 
brigantines, and barks, and full-rigged ships. 
Now, on shore, he’d sit of an evening in his son’s 
kitchen, still singing, fiddling, and yarning, the 
center of their culture, he the articulate one. The 
last time I sat there in the kitchen listening to 
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him sing his favorite song, “Rolling Home,” | 
came to realize the hundreds of lives he had made 
meaningful and enriched, first during those long 
voyages and now, as he would say, “on the 
stocks.” 


In a more primitive society the keeper of. the 
folk culture is not only a singer of songs and 
teller of stories but is something of a priest and 
shaman as well. The John Crow mountains of 
Jamaica are inaccessible and beautiful. A scatter- 
ing of people live in tiny shifting settlements. 
These people are mostly Ashanti, the handsome, 
proud negroid people brought here by the Span- 
iards before the English took the island. Though 
they tried hard enough, the English never suc- 
ceeded in bringing these people into slavery. 


Today, throughout the mountains, one man is 
held in deepest awe, reverence, respect, and 
perhaps fear. I shall not call him by his real 
name, since he practices an art now declared 
illegal by the government of Jamaica and hunted 
down by the police. Andrew Miles is an obeah 
man. He is versed in the science of witchcraft 
and of duppyism (cult of the dead). He pos- 
sesses the skills and techniques of these cults. 
But Mr. Miles is no ordinary witch doctor; such 
a person is usually an old man living in an iso- 
lated cabin, drawing his authority from the super- 
stitious tales that have accumulated about him, 
laying his spells by use of graveyard dirt, head 
bones of toads, and the like. Mr. Miles is not of 
this genre; years ago in Africa he would have 
been a priest-king. Today, he commands defer- 
ence from all. In a discussion, his voice is heard 
first; his powers are thought to be of a much 
higher order than those of the ordinary obeah 
man. He can speak in the “unknown tongues” 
and he knows many songs in them. This lan- 
guage is generally regarded to be the ancient 
language of Africa and to hold occult and deep 
truths, the key to the ancient wisdom of those 
who consorted with the gods. Knowing this “lan- 
guage” confers on Mr. Miles something of the 
authority that Latin imparts to a present-day 
priest. 


Mr. Miles dominates even the social gather- 
ings. Evenings and Sundays the men gather in 
someone’s “yard”; talk starts, high talk, “signify- 
ing” talk. Usually, it grows out of some recent 
event. One afternoon, for example, just after a 
boy had died under mysterious circumstances, 
the talk was all about that. Some one said, 
“That, duppy business.” [That is, the boy had 
been killed by a duppy, the spirit of a dead per- 
son.] Mr. Miles nodded, “That is de truf. It is 
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like this boy a Ginger Piece” (a village in the 
Blue Mountains). “Yu know, A [I] always take 
care of de daid folks. A washes dem and dresses 
dem and puts dem in de box and dey looks like 
dey speak wi you. Dere was dis boy name 
Norman a [at] Ginger Piece and him have four 
bruder. And dey beat him cause he no do very 
well. De oldest bruder him no like him at all and 
one day him mash him up and de boy get him 
back bruk and him stay in bed long time and den 
him dead. Dey come fe [for] me and A fix him 
nice in de box. When A stretch him out, him 
bruder come and him say, ‘You gi me a science 
fe keep him duppy away.’ A say, ‘You read 
Psalm number 29, while A fix him up and him 
wi be all right.” Him say, ‘Dat not strong ‘nuf 
medicine. Him want me gi him obeah medicine. 
A tell him again, ‘Read number 29 Psalm.’ Him 
no do it; him go. When A get de boy ready A 
put him in and den A put calico glove on him 
han.’ Dem fightin’ glove. And him bury [he is 
buried]. 


“On de nine night de bruder him didn’t go. 
Him stay away and drink rum. By and by him 
and Henry Charles dem start go some place and 
dem walk along de road. Henry Charles him see 
someting. Him say, “Who dat?’ De bruder him 
look and him say, ‘A Norman, him a go fe kill 
me.’ And him run and run but de duppy jus 
slide along after him and de duppy have on de 
calico glove, Henry Charles say. And Henry 
Charles hear a ye-ell and den him hear BAM, 
BAM, BAM. De nex day dem find de bruder 
all mash up dere on de road.” 


Reflected here is a frame of reference very 
alien to the sophisticated person of the twentieth 
century: the belief in the obeah man, the belief 
in the Bible as a book with magic powers, the 
feeling that the science of the obeah man is more 
powerful, the intrenched belief that the dead can 
return, that they can interfere in the lives of the 
living—all of these spell the irrational and un- 
thinking world of the past, but still in the John 
Crow mountains the world of the present. 


In connection with his role as caretaker of the 
dead (a priestly function, not that of an under- 
taker), Mr. Miles told me of a woman who ar- 
ranged to have obeah planted on her husband to 
get rid of him so that she could have another 
man. “And by and by him dead [he died]. A 
come, A fix him up. They all expell from de room 
and den A put on him he blue suit and de white 
ves and de red tie and A comb up de hair and 
A set him up in de big chair and cross him laig 
and den A light a cigar an put it in him mouf. 
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He look pleas an no more daid. A open up de 
do’ and call de ooman fe come. Him [she] look 
and him [she] tink it de duppy an him ye-ell and 
mek a fit and den him run a yard [she ran into 
the yard] and him tell people how she plant de 
obeah on de man and him dead [he died] an now 
he duppy come fe her. By and by she cart off a 
crazy house [she was taken to the hospital for 
insane].” Of course, every one who heard this 
story that day believed that Mr. Miles had really 
assisted in a duppy vengeance. 


Mr. Miles is one of the few persons in 
Jamaica who knows the whole ritual and songs 
of the cumina dance, a very old African dance. 
The one I witnessed took place under the crest 
of Mt. Ida beyond Peterfield. We arrived at the 
savannah-like clearing in the woods about ten 
o’clock in the evening. Some eighty men and 
women had gathered. Most were sitting or 
squatting on the ground; there was laughing, 
talking, singing, calling back and forth. A small 
fire burned up straight and clear beside a circle 
of hard-packed earth some six feet in diameter. 


When Mr. Miles appeared all fell silent. The 
two drummers came up to him; he talked to 
them in a low voice. Then they sat on a log near 
the dance circle and placed the drums between 
their knees. The smaller drum, the tenor, was 
made of the bole of a trumpet tree; the larger, 
thirty by twelve inches, of mahogany. The heads 
were made of goat skins, laced to the sides; small 
pegs twisted in the lacings kept the head at the 
proper degree of tautness. Both drums were 
played by being struck with the open hands. 


Mr. Miles poured rum and gave to the drum- 
mers, then to the three men, naked to the waist 
and barefoot, who were to dance, then to some 
of those standing close by who were to sing. The 
drinking was not social but ceremonial. After 
all had drunk, Mr. Miles poured half a glass on 
each drumhead, and a glassful on the hard- 
packed earth of the dance floor. 


The three men took their places; the drums 
began to talk. Mr. Miles started the high-pitched 
chant-like song; the dance began with sudden 
spasmodic jerks. During the whole dance the 
dancers scarcely lifted their feet from the ground. 
The movement was a half-twist, side shift, never 
a shuffle. There was much body movement with 
jerking of the head; arms were now and then 
extended but never above the shoulders. Imper- 
ceptibly the tempo increased. The group sat 
motionless and silent; the barbaric chanting and 
insistent drumming filled the little clearing and 
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echoed back from the forest. To an outsider the 
scene was aweful. The moon, heavy and full, 
flooded down, unifying all in a single eerie 
pattern. 


After an hour the dance had become hypnotic; 
everyone was swaying, intent, eyes on the danc- 
ers. They seemed unaware of one another and 
of the audience. More rum was passed around; 
the dancers drank as they danced. Another half 
hour passed; someone reached a white cock up 
to Mr. Miles; he grasped it, stepped among the 
dancers, bit through its throat, and spattered the 
dancers and the ground with the gushing blood. 
The rhythm increased. 


Some time later one of the dancers dropped 
out and then, a quarter of an hour after, the 
second one. (They were, I was told, the ‘sup- 
porting’ dancers.) Now all focused on the one 
dancer left; the chanting stopped abruptly, though 
the drumming increased in rhythm and pitch; 
all the focus was on the single dancer moving in 
frenzied motion, his sweating body glistening in 
the moonlight. He fell to the ground jerking 
spasmodically, but still responding to the drums. 
On his back, he pushed himself up with hands 
and feet behind him in a most grotesque posi- 
tion, never breaking rhythm. He gradually stood 
upright, but seemed in a kind of cataleptic trance, 
his movements as automatic and regular as a 
mechanical figure, spring wound. Suddenly Mr. 
Miles stepped to him and threw his arms tightly 
around him, but even in this embrace he con- 
tinued to jerk and twist to the drums. His eyes 
stared glassily and unseeing. Then someone 
handed Mr. Miles a glowing splinter from the 
fire. He touched it several times to the back of 
the dancer’s neck. He seemed not to notice. The 
drumming and now again the chanting became 
orgiastic. Suddenly Mr. Miles slapped the dancer 
sharply first on one cheek and then on the other. 
He stopped abruptly and at once the drums were 
silent. He looked dazedly around and then with 
recognition and comprehension as if he were 
coming out of a trance. Then he sat down on the 
drummer’s log. The tension broken, all began 
talking, laughing; the rum bottles went around. 
The dance was over. I looked at my watch; it 
had lasted two hours and ten minutes. 


Angus “The Ridge” MacDonald, Tom Cor- 
nelly, Andrew Miles, it is such as these who are 
the tradition bearers and tradition moulders. It is 
such living data that the folklorist collects along 
with the stories and the songs, for here he finds 
the clue that will guide him in the labyrinthian 


complexities of folk culture. oe 
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EXPEDITION NEWS 


THE AIN SHEMS COLLECTION 


From 1928 to 1933, the late Dr. Elihu Grant, 
who was then sg of Biblical Literature at 
Haverford Colle conducted excavations for the 
in western Judaea. This is 
presumably the site of the Biblical Shemesh, scene 
of Samson’s exploits. There Dr. Grant found a 
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College has also turned over to the 
Museum the photographic negatives of 
he excavations and a number of copies 
of Ain Shems IV, the definitive report of the excava- 
tions, and of the preliminary report, Beth Shemesh. 
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A Fiji-Iroquois 
War Club 


An Unusual Case of Diffusion 





By LEE A. PARSONS 


Assistant Curator of Anthropology 
Milwaukee Public Museum 


the unique opportunity of making infer- 

ences in regard to cultural process from the 
study of material culture alone. One such oppor- 
tunity was afforded the author recently when dis- 
mantling a twenty-five year old exhibit of his- 
toric Iroquois materials at the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. Included in this assemblage of lacrosse 
sticks, baskets, wooden bowls, rattles, and 
weapons, was an unusual short-handled wooden 
war club which looked strangely out of place in 
spite of the attached eagle feather. Closer exam- 
ination of the carved shaft, with its tightly geo- 
metric design, the natural root convolutions con- 
stituting the business end, and the color and 
weight of the wood, brought to mind the char- 
acteristic root-stock throwing clubs of Fiji. The 


Te museum anthropologist occasionally has 
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eagle feather and a length of black friction tape 
applied to the shaft plus the general concept of 
a ball-headed club gave the piece a superficial 
feeling of appropriateness to the New World 
association in this exhibit. A check on proveni- 
ence data in the museum accession book showed 
that this specimen had indeed been collected from 
an Iroquois group! The club was included in a 
large collection gathered on a field trip to western 
New York state in 1918 by this museum’s dis- 
tinguished early director, Dr. Samuel A. Barrett. 
There can be no doubt that it formed part of our 
Iroquois family’s household inventory. At the 
same time, the wooden club, minus feather and 
tape, would be hopelessly lost if mixed with a 
group of Fijian clubs of this type. 


All this leads to a very obvious series of deduc- 
tions, which nevertheless provides a rather inter- 
esting comment on the sometimes fortuitous and 
unpredictable nature of diffusion. Three cultures, 
widely divergent in space and historic connec- 
tions, all contributed to the history and appear- 
ance of the artifact: Fijian (wooden club), 
Iroquois (eagle feather), and American (friction 
tape). We may safely infer that the club itself 
had been picked up in Fiji, perhaps in the first 
half of the last century by a New England whaling 
captain or a church missionary. It was then 
brought back to the East Coast along with other 
“curios” from the South Seas. We might imagine 
that descendents of this original collector brought 
the family heirlooms and souvenirs with them 
when migrating westward. This particular piece 


may have been traded to an Iroquois Indian along 
the way. The Indian would have been attracted 
to the object because of its resemblance to the 
traditional and familiar Woodland ball-headed 
war club. He enhanced the flavor of the object 
to suit his taste by adding the eagle feather. Then 
sometime prior to the appearance of Dr. Barrett 
on the scene in 1918, the shaft of the club had 
been repaired with American black friction tape 
by an already somewhat acculturated Indian. 


Therefore, this club, in the course of three or 
four generations, passed through Melanesian, 
American, Woodland Indian, and back to Amer- 
ican hands. The weapon had full meaning and 
functional use only to the two neolithic-level 
cultures. The American intermediary provided 
an pnintentional means of conveyance of the 
object from one pre-literate culture to another. 


In spite of the special nature of this example of 
diffusion, and the unusual distance involved, this 
situation undoubtedly has parallels in prehistory 
where the diffusion of certain objects cannot con- 
veniently be explained by direct contact between 
the donating and receiving groups. The fortuitous 
intervention of a third, possibly disinterested, 
party may account for such trade items. This 
reaffirms the often repeated caution that it is not 
always necessary to marshal migration theories, 
or specialized merchant organizations, or even 
thoughts of independent invention, to account for 
the appearance of identical articles in widely 
separated areas. Fy 





POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR 


Mr. Parsons has just advised us that Dr. 
Barrett who had obtained the club for the 
Milwaukee Public Museum has given him some 
further information about its history. Our first 
thought was to ask Mr. Parsons to rewrite the 
article in the light of this information, but we 
have decided that our readers may find it inter- 
esting to compare his deductions from circum- 
stantial evidence with the actual facts. 


Dr. Barrett remembers the club because he 
had realized its unusual nature and had made a 
special effort to follow it up. The Iroquois Indian 
in whose possession the club was in 1918 told 
Dr. Barrett that he had acquired it during his 
former association with a circus. He did not 
know exactly where it came from, but he did 
think it was from a South Sea island. He had had 
it for a number of years and prized it highly be- 
cause it was similar to a club used by the Iroquois 
in ancient times. 
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It may be of interest also to note that Irving 
Wallace in his book The Fabulous Showman: 
The Life and Times of P. T. Barnum, states that 
in the great circus railroad show, Barnum, Coup 
and Costello, organized by Barnum in 1872, 
there were included in a sideshow, “four wild 
Fiji cannibals rescued from an enemy’s pot.” It 
is entirely possible that these were the very indi- 
viduals who brought this club to the United 
States, and it may have been this circus for which 
our Indian worked. 


Therefore, the actual story of the specimen 
proves to be more direct and simple than the re- 
constructed history. Thanks to the circus, there 
may well have been a first-hand transaction be- 
tween Fiji Islander and Iroquois Indian, without 
the American intermediary! In a way, however, 
the actual process of diffusion was even more 
specialized and fortuitous than the author had 
imagined. 
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OF THE MAYA REALM 


By TATIANA PROSKOURIAKOFF 


e Mayanists spend an inordinate amount 
W:= time deciphering half obliterated hier- 

oglyphic texts. Often it seems that our 
results are not worth all that effort; but now and 
again some minor fact that hardly seems worth 
mentioning at the time can be used to pry open a 
chink in the wall of obscurity that surrounds the 
past, and suddenly we get a new and exciting 
glimpse of events that have left their traces on 
the old stones of Maya sites. When, in 1943, 
J. E. S. Thompson changed the date of Stela 14 
of Piedras Negras, Guatemala, from A.D. 800, 
given it by Morley, to A.D. 761, the correction 
seemed of purely academic interest. The stela 
was on loan at the University Museum since 
1933, and Satterthwaite, by the use of studio- 
quality photographs, was able to substantiate the 
new readings. Epigraphers made a note of them 
in their notebooks for future reference, and there 
the matter rested. 


Thompson had described the stela and others 
like it as showing “gods seated in niches formed 
by the bodies of celestial dragons” (Fig. 1), and 
remarked in passing, without ascribing any spe- 
cial importance to the fact, that the correction of 
the date made Stela 14 the first monument to be 
erected in front of Temple O-13. One day, several 
years later, while wondering what the niche and 
celestial dragon motif might mean, I noticed that 
Stela 33, though it has no niche, presents a sim- 
ilar scene, and realized for the first time that the 
new reading of Stela 14 made all monuments of 
this type the first to be erected in a given location. 
Monuments with other motifs were then set up 
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every five years in the same place until another 
similar group was started near another temple. 
Thus there were distinct sets of monuments, each 
beginning with a “niche” stela. My first thought 
was that the “niche” motif represented the dedi- 
cation of a new temple, and that the ladder 
marked with footsteps ascending to the niche 
symbolized the rise to the sky of the victim of 
sacrifice, whose body was sometimes shown at 
the foot of the ladder. It occurred to me that if 
I searched the inscriptions for a hieroglyph pecu- 
liar to these stelae, I might find the glyphic ex- 
pression for human sacrifice. What I found in- 
stead started an entirely new train of thought and 
led to surprising conclusions. 


True enough, there was a record of a date just 
prior to the erection-date on each “niche” stela, 
and this date of some immediately preceding 
event was always followed by a hieroglyph that 
Thompson, with one of his delightful flashes of 
humor, has dubbed “the toothache glyph” (Fig. 
2). Anniversaries of the event were often subse- 
quently recorded, but only on monuments of the 
same group. What I had not expected to find was 
that the only dates that any two groups of stelae 
had in common were some that marked the ends 
of conventional time periods, and even this hap- 
pened rarely, though the recorded dates of two 
contiguous groups invariably overlapped in time. 
Evidently each group of monuments presents an 
independent set of records. Moreover, it is not 
the “toothache glyph” date that is the earliest in 
each set, but another that is anywhere from 
twelve to thirty-one years earlier and is always 
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Fig. 1. Stela 14 at Piedras Negras. 


The young lord sits in an elevated 
doorway or “niche” ascended by a 
ladder draped with a cloth or car- 
pet with footprints that symbolize 
his ascent. Above the curtained 
doorway is a band of astronomical 
symbols, and at the very top, a 
bird with serpent-heads on its 
wings, wearing a grotesque mask 
and holding a serpent in its mouth. 
On the jambs are masks of the sun 
god, and just below, the two heads 
of the double-headed celestial 
dragon. In front stands a woman 
wearing a jaguar headdress and 
holding a feathered object of un- 
known significance. At the lower 
right is a somewhat eroded rep- 
resentation of human sacrifice. 


This lord acceded in A.D. 761, 
just after the Bat-Jaguar of Lin- 
tel 3, and ruled less than five 
years. It may be that Lintel 3 
commemorates the restoration of 
his dynasty after the untimely 
overthrow of his reign. The cor- 
rection of the date on this monu- 
ment led to the discovery of the 
significance of its motif and to the 
formulation of the “dynastic hy- 
pothesis,” which sees the figures 
on Maya stelae as portraits of 
reigning lords. 
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accompanied by the so-called “upended frog 
glyph” (Fig. 3). This earlier event could not have 
had much public importance when it iiappened 
since no notation was made of it at the time. It 
was first recorded after the “toothache glyph” 
event occurred, and only then began to be cele- 
brated by anniversaries. 


Doubtless there are various events in history 
that are paired in this way, but surely the most 
common is the birth of some person who in his 
mature years acquires great prestige or political 
power. But if the “upended frog” date is a birth 
date, the fact that it was celebrated for only a 
limited period suggests that that period was the 
person’s lifetime, and effectively refutes my orig- 
inal notion that the “toothache glyph” expresses 
the human sacrifice shown on “niche” stelae. 
More likely, these stelae portray the accession of 
a new ruler, the “seating on high of the Lord,” 
as the Maya books put it. Subsequent stelae, too, 
are probably portraits of the lord. 


To test this new idea, I calculated the length 
of time covered by each set of records. There 
were only three sets whose full span was known, 
and the figures were 60, 64, and 56 years. These 
are reasonable lifetimes for rulers who lived at a 
time when the ordered setting up of monuments 
suggests tranquil conditions. I was greatly en- 
couraged, feeling that at last I might be on the 
right track. 


The next step, of course, was to identify the 
names of the lords, or at least to make sure that 
the birth and accession date referred to the same 
individual. If so, the “upended frog glyph” (birth 
date), and the “toothache glyph” (accession) of 
each set of records would be followed by the 
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same glyph, which would differ for every set. This 
actually proved to be the case, though the name 
was expressed by three or four glyphs, and some- 
times a glyph was omitted or substituted by 
another. After all, an important lord is bound to 
have various honorifics and titles. The first glyph 
was always the same after both dates, and I felt 
confident that my identification of the name 
phrases was correct. But did these “names” refer 
to the sculptured figures? 


I was convinced that they did when I examined 
the texts on Stelae 1 and 2. These stelae are 
eroded on the front, where the portrait of the lord 
appears, and on the sides, but on the back each 
has a complete text and a sculptured figure 
dressed in a long robe. Many Mayanists had be- 
lieved that the robe was a priestly garment worn 
by men, but here both texts record the same birth 
date followed by the same two name glyphs with 
a prefix which is clearly a face of a woman, iden- 
tified by a black (cross-hatched) spot or a lock 
of hair on the forehead (Fig. 4a). What is more, 
on Stela 3, which shows a small figure seated 
beside the one in the robe, the text contains a 
second birth date, thirty-three years later than the 
first and only three years earlier than the final 
date on the stela. This later birth date is followed 
by a different set of name glyphs (Fig. 4b), 
though they, too, are prefixed by female faces. 
How can one reasonably doubt that both robed 
figures are portraits of the same person, that the 
person is a woman, and that her little daughter, 
not yet born when Stela 1 was erected, is shown 
on Stela 3 (Fig. 5)? The theme of family sug- 
gested by this woman and child is quite consis- 
tent with the theme of dynasty in which questions 
of marriage and descent are always involved, but 
it would be difficult to reconcile it with a theme 
of Maya religion. 


In retrospect, the idea that Maya texts record 
history, naming the rulers or lords of the towns, 
seems so natural that it is strange it has not been 
thoroughly explored before. The reason is that 
the only substantial progress made in the de- 
cipherment of texts dealt with astronomical and 
calendrical notations, and these form such a large 
part of the inscriptions that there appeared to be 
no room left for historical narrative. The Maya, 
however, had a conception of history different 
from ours. Even in colonial times their historical 
statements were very cryptic and were often 
mixed with prophesy, for they believed that every 
event casts its shadow on the future. Thus, if we 
accept the “dynastic hypothesis,” as it is currently 
called, we may yet find that the birth date of the 
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Fig. 2. Two forms of the “toothache” or 
“accession” glyph. This glyph indicates 
the accession to power of the lord named 
in the glyphs that follow it. The date of 
this accession and the birthday of the lord 
are often repeated on subsequent stelae 
and celebrated by anniversaries. 





Fig. 3. The “upended frog” or “birth 
date” glyph. This glyph follows the ear- 
liest date associated with the group of 
name glyphs immediately after it. If the 
name is that of a lord, this birth date may 
be repeated on later monuments. 
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Fig 4. The “name” glyphs of the woman : 
and her daughter depicted on the back of ' 

Stela 3. The woman's first name “Katun” Fig. 5. The back of Stela 3, Piedras Negras. The 
is the designation for a twenty-year pe- woman sitting on the throne is named in the 
riod, but is known also as a part of a inscription above, as is the child beside her. Their 
feminine name or title in Yucatan. birth dates are 33 years apart. The front of this 
Women’s names are always prefixed by a monument, portraying the ruling lord, is badly 
profile face, identified as that of a woman eroded. His name probably appears on the sides, 
by the cross-hatched oval or lock of hair together with the date of the erection of the 
on the forehead. stela, A.D. 711. 
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Fig. 6. Various combina- 
tions of the jaguar glyph. 

a: The Shield-Jaguar, one 
of the “names” of a lord 
who ruled at Yaxchilan 
early in the eighth century. 

b: The Bird-Jaguar, who 
succeeded him in A.D. 752. 

c: The Bat-Jaguar, whose 
accession is recorded at 
Piedras Negras. 

d: The jaguar glyph from 
the “jaguar-protector’’ lintel 
of Temple I at Tikal. 

e: The corresponding 
glyph, Kin-Jaguar, from a 
similar lintel in Temple IV. 

f: The “relative?” of the 
Kin-Jaguar. named on Stela 
I, Aguateca. (After a draw- 
ing by Ian Graham.) 


lord and his accession date were not inscribed for 
historical purposes alone, but mainly to provide a 
base for the prognosis of the fortunes of a given 
reign. This may explain the emphasis on astro- 
nomical data given with the dates. In any case, it 
is well to remember that the hypothesis is still far 
from being established to everyone’s satisfaction. 
A great deal remains to be done before a crucial 
test of it can be made. One of the first tasks will 
be to study the structure of all the purported 
“name phrases,” so that we can separate proper 
names from titles, lineage designations, and 
other epithets applied to the lords and their de- 
pendents. The identity of some of the persons or 
entities mentioned in the texts is still clouded with 
complications and contradictions, and doubtless 
will continue to trouble us for some time. 


There is one group of hieroglyphs in particular 
for which I have not found a satisfactory explan- 
ation. This group comprises jaguar-glyphs with 
varying prefixes and super-fixes (Fig. 6). Two 
of the combinations appear to be names of lords 
who ruled Yaxchilan, a city up-river from Piedras 
Negras and on the opposite bank. Here, on Lin- 
tels 29 and 30, are clearly recorded the birth and 
accession dates of a certain Bird-Jaguar (Fig. 
6b), who also has additional designations. His 
accession in A.D. 752 is recorded again on Stela 
11, where he is shown wearing a sun-mask before 
three prisoners (Fig. 7). Above him (in the sky?) 
are two seated figures, a man and a woman, with 
their names inscribed at the sides. The man’s 
name includes a Shield-Jaguar glyph (Fig. 6a), 
and elsewhere appears on earlier Yaxchilan lin- 
tels, so that even without having the accession 
date we may suppose that the Shield-Jaguar is 
the predecessor and perhaps the progenitor of the 
Bird-Jaguar lord. So far everything is clear and 
consistent with our hypothesis. 
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But on Stela 12, which was apparently erected 
at the same time as Stela 11, the accession date 
of the Bird-Jaguar is followed not by its usual 
expression, but by a variant form and then by an 
unusually complicated name phrase including a 
Jaguar glyph preceded by a Bat (Fig. 4c). There 
is some possibility that the Bat-Jaguar is named 
here as the heir-apparent to the Bird-Jaguar lord, 
or as a co-ruler or high official. What is curious is 
that his accession date does not appear at Yax- 
chilan, but at Piedras Negras, where it is incised 
on the background of Lintel 3, next to a throne 
on which a chief holds audience before a group 
of people (Fig. 9). The precise date of this acces- 
sion is uncertain (probably A.D. 757, five years 
after the accession of the Bird-Jaguar, and seem- 
ingly during his reign), and it is not recorded on 
any of the surviving stelae. The lintel itself was 
carved after A.D. 782, but the dates recorded on 
it cover more than thirty years, and it is impos- 
sible to say which of the recorded events is shown 
in the sculpture. The first date recorded falls in 
A.D. 749, and is stated to be the twenty-year 
anniversary of the accession of a ruler portrayed 
on Stela 11 of Piedras Negras, in front of Temple 
J-3. About twelve years after this accession, a 
very unusual and striking motif was carved on 
Stela 10, which stands in the same group. Here 
the lord is shown seated on a cushion, and behind 
him is a huge jaguar, reared on hind legs and with 
one forepaw extended forward over the head of 
the seated figure. There are no hieroglyphs sur- 
viving except those of the currently completed 
period. What can be the meaning of this ob- 
viously symbolic scene? Is the jaguar a god-pro- 
tector of the lord? Is he a foreign overlord to 
whom the ruler of the town is subject? Or does 
he represent a lineage, symbolized by the most 
powerful animal known to the Maya? Above all, 
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Fig. 8. The “jaguar-protec- 

tor’ motif on a lintel of 

Temple I, Tikal. The name 

of the ruling lord is the same 

that appears on Stela 16, 

erected in A.D. 711. The 
Fig. 7. Stela 11, Yaxchilan, which records the lord is seated, and above him can be seen the head 
accession of the Bird-Jaguar, shown wearing a of the Jaguar and one extended paw. This motif is 
sun-mask, in front of three prisoners. Above are associated with another lord in Temple IV, where 
the Shield-Jaguar and a woman, probably his wife. the jaguar-figure appears as a man. 
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is there any significance in the fact that the acces- 
sion date of the current ruler is linked with the 
Bat-Jaguar from Yaxchilan on Lintel 3? 


According to Satterthwaite’s calculations based 
on radiocarbon dates, near the beginning of the 
eighth century, probably even prior to the reign 
of the Shield-Jaguar at Yaxchilan, the motif of 
the jaguar-protector was carved on a wooden 
lintel in Temple I at Tikal (Fig. 8). Roughly 
forty or fifty years later, it was repeated on a 
lintel of Temple IV, this time with the “protector” 
in the form of a man, still bearing, however, cer- 
tain jaguar and sun symbols. The texts of both 
lintels contain jaguar glyphs (Fig. 6d, e), but not 
as names of the ruling lords. The rulers’ names 
are known from contemporary stelae, and appear 
on the lintels linked with the jaguar-glyphs in 
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clauses. On the later lintel, the jaguar glyph is 
prefixed by the sign Kin (day or sun), and this 
same Kin-Jaguar is mentioned also on Stelae 1 
and 2 at the newly discovered site of Aguateca, 
many kilometers south of Tikal. On these stelae, 
the Kin-Jaguar glyph is part of a name-phrase, 
but again is apparently not the proper name of 
the ruler, for it is preceded by another glyph that 
seems to indicate some sort of relationship be- 
tween the lord named and the jaguar (Fig. 6f). 
On accession of the next lord of Aguateca, in 
A.D. 741, the Kin-Jaguar is replaced by a turtle- 
glyph, which is one of the designations of the 
lords of Piedras Negras. One may note that this 
is the very year when the jaguar-protector motif 
was carved at Piedras Negras, but whether this 
fact has any relevance is not at all clear to me. 
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Fig. 9. Lintel 3, Piedras Negras. The scene shows a 
lord probably the Bat-Jaguar, seated upon a throne 
before a council of elders. At his right is a small 
group of men; at his left, three children presided 
over by a woman servant. This scene may present 
deliberations which placed the young lord shown 
on Stela 14 on the throne of Piedras Negras. The 
lintel, carved after 782, may justify the right of 
succession of the lord who began his rule in 785. 








So far, I have been unable to untangle the 
obscure connections between the jaguar glyphs 
and the “protector” motif. What may be signifi- 
cant about them is that all the associated dates 
seem to belong to that period known as “The 
Period of Uniformity,” when many elements of 
costume and artistic style, formerly local, be- 
came widely dispersed through the Maya area, 
and when all large cities adopted a uniform lunar 
count. A. V. Kidder once remarked that only 
under the pressure of political unification is such 
agreement among a group of clerics conceivable. 
Perhaps the ubiquitous jaguars of this period hold 
some clue to the nature of this unification. Is it 
possible that the lords of Yaxchilan, a city whose 
militant battle scenes are unique in Maya sculp- 
ture, succeeded in subjecting to their will such 
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great and ancient cities of the Peten as Tikal and 
Piedras Negras, or is it merely that they incor- 
porated in their proper names the designation of 
a widespread lineage? Was there some political 
or military alliance that took the name of the 
jaguar, with member states denoted by varying 
prefixes? 


Such speculation, unfortunately, is just as 
likely as not to lead us astray. What is needed 
now is some new fact: perhaps no more than one 
clarified date, perhaps an observation of some 
small detail on the sculptures, or some relation 
between them that has escaped notice. Sooner or 
later, someone is bound to come upon this crucial 
little fact that will solve the enigma of the jaguars, 
and we can take another step forward in the 
interpretation of Maya texts. 


In the meantime, some scholars hold that it 
won’t be long before the electronic computer will 
solve all the major problems of glyphic decipher- 
ment and put our present efforts to shame. One 
experiment has already been made in Russia, but 
its results are not published, and its success is 
therefore still unknown. Much will depend on the 
validity of the assumptions concerning the nature 
of Maya writing on which the programming was 
based. It is not at all certain that a completely 
linguistic rendering of hieroglyphic passages is 
possible, but even if it is, we may still be far from 
understanding their meaning, for known Maya 
texts of Colonial date, written in Roman char- 
acters, are replete with metaphors and allusions 
completely incomprehensible to us. I hope that 
no one, relying on the marvels of modern inven- 
tion, will be deterred from pursuing the more 
laborious method of minute simultaneous scrutiny 
of texts and sculptures, which is the only way we 
can make sure that any reading proposed in the 
future does in fact express the intention of the 
text. Even if our most optimistic hopes are ful- 
filled, the full understanding of Maya hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions will require many years of 
effort. However, if it is true that they contain 
history and narrative, we may expect ultimately 
to gain a far more intimate knowledge of the 
social and political aspects of Maya life than, 
until now, we have dared to anticipate, and it will 
be exciting to explore various paths by which we 
might approach this goal. ze 
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SEA ROUTES 
TO POLYNESIA 


By THOR HEYERDAHL 


Sea Routes to Polynesia was read by Mr. Heyerdahl at a dinner in 
honor of The Fellows of The University Museum in April of 1961. 
The article presents, in a very much shortened version, the major 
conclusions that he first discussed at length in his book American 
Indians in the Pacific. Here he adds some new evidence derived from 
his excavations on Easter Island and summarizes his hypothesis on 
the origins of Polynesian population and cultural history. It is only 
fair to state that Mr. Heyerdahl’s views will not be readily accepted 
by a majority of specialists in the anthropology of Oceania, but there 
is an increasing number of students of the American Indian who no 
longer scoff at the idea of trans-Pacific contacts in both directions. 
We publish Mr. Heyerdahl’s article in the belief that few of our readers 
are familiar with his book, and in the hope that his stimulating and 
controversial theories will be of as much interest to many non- 


anthropologists as they have been to the professionals. 
—Editor. 
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Two hundred years ago it was a common presumption that the Polynesian 
tribes on the isolated islands in the East Pacific were American Indians, 
carried there, like all the early Europeans, by the prevailing easterly winds 
and currents. From the time of Magellan, through the discovery of Poly- 
nesia in 1595, until the time of Captain Cook in the latter half of the 18th 
century, it had been quite impossible for any European ship to force its way 
from the European colonies in Indonesia to any part of Polynesia. All 
voyages in the Polynesian part of the ocean, without exception, followed the 
Humboldt Current and the trade winds from South America westward to 
Polynesia. To return from there to America, it was necessary to sail on 
westward, straight to Indonesian waters, and then to take the long curve 
northward along the coast of Asia to reach America again in the extreme i 
northern latitudes above Hawaii. \ 


However, at the time of Captain Cook, it was discovered that the } 
Polynesian islanders and the Malay tribes had certain words and linguistic } 
roots in common, and from that moment it was universally accepted that 
the Polynesian Stone Age tribes had accomplished what no European sailing 
vessels had managed: an eastward voyage from the Malay domain to Poly- 
nesia. This sound linguistic argument was also strongly backed by the 
observation that the Polynesian islanders possessed pigs, chickens, bread- 
fruit, banana, sugar cane, yams, taro, as well as outrigger devices on their 
canoes, all of which were unquestionably Asiatic culture elements, absent 
and unknown in the Americas. 


Ethnographically, the problem of Polynesian origins thus did at first 
appear to be an easy one. However, as physical anthropologists, archaeolo- 
gists, and ethnologists began to penetrate deeper into the Polynesian prob- 
lem in the 19th and 20th centuries, insurmountable obstacles arose. 
Anthropologists like Wallace, Deniker, and Sullivan pointed out fundamen- 
tal differences between the Polynesian and the Malay tribes in stature and 
body build, cranial form, nose form, beard and body hair, and even in hair 
texture, eyes, and pigmentation. More recently modern blood surveys 
carried out by the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories in Melbourne have 
found such fundamental differences in hereditary blood pattern as to exclude 
the possibility that the Polynesians may be direct descendants of Malay or 
Southeast Asiatic tribes. Simmons, Graydon, Semple, and Fry, in a joint 
report of their survey published in the American Journai of Physical An- 
thropology, December 1955, concluded “that there is a close blood genetic 
relationship between American Indians and Polynesians, and that no similar 
relationship is evident when Polynesians are compared with Melanesians, 
Micronesians, and Indonesians, except in adjacent areas of direct contact.” 


i 


Independently, archaeologists and ethnologists, in spite of a concentrated 
search throughout the Malay area for Polynesian physical and cultural 
vestiges, failed to encounter any such remains, and revealed instead the 
existence of fundamental cultural obstacles against a spread of Polynesian 
culture from the Malay domain. The fact that the very special Polynesian 
culture pattern was already developed prior to its spread into the East 
Pacific is revealed by its comparative homogeneity throughout Polynesia, 
from Hawaii in the north to New Zealand in the south, and from Samoa to 
Easter Island. This, too, shows a comparatively recent departure and 
spread of the far-flung Polynesian tribes, and Polynesian experts have pro- 
posed that the last main movement into Polynesia occurred as late as about 
the 12th century A.D. Yet none of the characteristic Polynesian artifacts 
appear in Indonesia or on the Micronesian-Melanesian islands separating 
the two areas, the only possible exception being certain types of stone adzes 
in the northern Philippines, which, however, were abandoned there and 
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replaced by other tools more than two thousand years before the last Poly- 
nesian immigration. Iron had spread from the Malay peninsula through 
Borneo and Java by 200 B.C., yet no form of metal was known anywhere 
in Polynesia. 


A corresponding problem was the complete ignorance of both pottery 
making and weaving among all Polynesian tribes, two highly important 
indicators of cultural diffusion which we somehow shall have to account for 
one way or the other, since both ceramic art and the loom were widespread 
culture elements in nearly all circum-Pacific areas, and firmly established 
in Indonesia since early pre-Christian times. The wheel, of great antiquity 
and importance in the Old World, was also unknown in Polynesia in spite 
of the local presence of paved roads. Betel chewing, a deeply rooted cul- 
tural characteristic from Indonesia eastward as far as and including Mela- 
nesia, disappears abruptly on the frontiers of Polynesia, where the tradi- 
tional kava-drinking begins, a custom unknown in Indonesia. Palm wine, 
so old and widespread in Indonesia, was entirely unknown in Polynesia, as 
was any kind of alcohol prior to its introduction by Europeans. Stringed 
musical instruments, which had their world evolutionary center and greatest 
type variety in Asia and Indonesia, were unknown among all the music 
loving Polynesians; and the bow and arrow, as a fighting weapon, dis- 
appeared abruptly on the transit line from Melanesia to Polynesia. A recent 
study by Anell (1955) in an effort to localize a Polynesian point of depar- 
ture in the Malay Archipelago on the basis of a study of fishing implements, 
failed to find a single trait common to the two areas. Anell concludes that 
the Polynesian fishing culture cannot have had its origins in the Malay 
domain, but must belong to a distinct northern fishing culture which in the 
Pacific area is restricted to Northeast Asia including Japan, North and 
South America, and the Oceanic islands of Polynesia and Micronesia. 


It is thus quite understandable that, when existing theories of Polynesian 
origins were reviewed by Sullivan in 1923, and by Williamson in 1939, 
they both concluded that no two of the existing theories were alike, and 
that a student was left completely at a loss as to the center of origins and 
migratory route of the Polynesian people. When I carried the same survey 
up to date in 1952, more than thirty scientists had published more than 
thirty different and mutually contradictory theories in an effort to bring the 
young Polynesian tribes. out of the Old World. Most of them proposed that 
two—some said three—different people with different cultures had reached 
Polynesia independently and at different times. However, the only common 
guide-post, followed by all, was the Malayo-Polynesian linguistic clue. As 
a physical relationship between Polynesians and Malays was found inade- 
quate and impossible, and as the linguistic conformity was diffuse and 
sporadic, with one root appearing here and another there among widely 
separated Malay tribes, there was room for unlimited speculation; for this, 
most recent students had turned to the Asiatic mainland. It was quite 
apparent, for linguistic reasons, that some contact at some time must have 
existed between Polynesian and Malay parental stocks, but it became in- 
creasingly doubtful whether the Polynesian ancestors ever dwelt inside the 
Malay domain. The Malays, no more than the Polynesians, were autoch- 
thonous to their present island habitat. Certainly the Malays had reached 
their present archipelago through migrations from the nearby mainland 
coast, and the parental contact between the two may well have antedated 
this geographic displacement. 

On the basis of the remarkable vagueness and contradictory nature of 


the Malayo-Polynesian theory, I deemed it desirable to re-examine the value 
of the outrigger and the much cited domesticated animals and plants as 
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evidence of Polynesian voyages from Indonesia. The result was, at the least, 
surprising. The prominent Polynesianist and defender of the Malayo- 
Polynesian theory, Sir Peter Buck, had, as early as 1938, clearly demon- 
strated that the early settlers of Polynesia reached their present habitat in 
the East Pacific ignorant of any of the Indonesian plants in question. He 
showed that such important Old World food plants as the breadfruit, ba- 
nana, yam, and the finer taro had not been brought eastward from Indonesia 
by Polynesians at all, but had been relayed or carried along by the old 
intermittent Melanesian migrations from Indonesia and New Guinea as far 
as their own eastern outpost of Fiji. In Fiji these originally Indonesian 
plants were subsequently picked up by Polynesian visitors from the east, 
who, according to Buck’s thesis, had arrived by way of the atolls of Micro- 
nesia where all these plants were unknown. Precisely the same was the 
case with the Old World pig and chicken, which admittedly were entirely 
unknown to the original settlers of Polynesia, until they, according to Buck, 
were fetched by visitors to Fiji in traditionally recorded times. This will 
also explain the curious absence of these important animals from all the 
numerous Maori tribes who had first settled New Zealand at different 
periods from Polynesia proper, but who had isolated themselves from the 
rest of the islands in the 14th century before the pig and chicken were 
known there. The fact that all the Maori tribes, as well as the Morioris on 
Chatham Island, isolated themselves from their parental stocks in Nuclear 
Polynesia at an early time, whereas the rest of the Polynesian tribes con- 
tinued inter-island trade and contact right up to the time of European 
discovery, leaves the Maori and the Moriori as the only examples of the 
pure pre-14th century Polynesian culture. It is also remarkable that the 
invention of the important outrigger was unknown to all the Maori and 
Moriori tribes at the arrival of the Europeans. The rest of Polynesia, when 
acquiring the pig, chicken, and Melanesian cultivated plants from adjacent 
Fiji, universally adopted also the genial device of outrigger attachment to 
stabilize their plank canoes. It is noteworthy that it was the Melanesian 
type of single outrigger which they adopted and that the two-sided, or 
double outrigger, in use throughout Indonesia, never reached Polynesia. 


Thus, upon critical examination, the few arguments from the material 
culture which had been used to bolster the linguistic evidence of Polynesian 
origins in Indonesia prove to be unfounded and deceptive, and they may 
instead be turned around and added to the rest of the negative evidence 
when we ask: How could the original immigrants to Polynesia have come 
from Indonesia, or even crossed the Melanesian buffer territory, and still 
remained ignorant of the single and double outrigger, the pig and the 
chicken? 


Another remarkable fact now established by linguists and archaeologists 
is that all traces of Polynesian settlements inside Melanesia and Micronesia 
are of late Polynesian arrivals westward from Polynesia proper, rather than 
eastward from Indonesia. It is pertinent to ask: How could open neolithic 
boats from Indonesia outdo European ships until the 18th century by 
forcing their way against all prevailing winds and currents through four 
thousand miles of enemy occupied territory of Micronesia or Australo- 
Melanesia, and even without leaving any traces en route? The late promi- 
nent navigator, de Bisschop, tried in vain for three years to press an Asiatic 
junk eastward to duplicate an early Indonesian migration to Polynesia, but 
he was constantly pushed back short of Micronesia and finally gave up, 
arguing with good reason that such a primary migration was not feasible. 


What does actually happen to a primitive craft if it enters the uncharted 
ocean of the Philippine Sea to search for unknown land? It is immediately 
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trapped by the Japan Current and carried toward Northwest America by a 
route north of Hawaii; from the Canada-Alaska coast the natural drift bears 
directly down upon Hawaii. This we know well from the great many drift 
voyagers brought by the Japan Current to Northwest America in modern 
times, and by the fact that the natives of Hawaii at the time of European 
discoveries made some of their largest canoes of drift timber from the 
Northwest American coast. 


A primitive voyage of primary discovery from Indonesia to Polynesia is 
only possible with the natural curve of the elements across the extreme 
North Pacific and thence down upon Hawaii. If we accept this undeniable 
practical fact, our problems immediately begin to disappear. The naviga- 
tional obstacle is ruled out. The four thousand mile deep, hostile areas of 
Micronesia and Melanesia are circumnavigated, and only secondarily en- 
tered at a later date and from the opposite side. With the Northwest Coast 
archipelago as a stepping-stone, the absence of pottery among the Poly- 
nesian tribes becomes quite logical, as the entire Northwest Coast remained 
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ignorant of pottery until the time of European arrivals, in contrast to nearly 
all other circum-Pacific lands. The coastal tribes in this extreme North 
Pacific island area, instead of pottery, used the stone-lined earth oven, 
precisely as it reappears among all Polynesian tribes. The absence of the 
loom in Polynesia also becomes quite logical, for the same Northwest Coast 
island area was one of the rare circum-Pacific localities where the loom was 
unknown until historic times. Lacking the loom, the local coast dwellers 
carved grooved bark beaters of wood and whale-bone, identical to those 
used throughout Polynesia, and made their garments by beating the soaked 
inner bark of certain trees. The cloaks made by the New Zealand Maori, 
who never obtained the tropic tapa-yielding trees, were so much like the 
bark cloaks of the Northwest Coast Indians that trained observers have 
found it necessary to make a close inspection to distinguish them. The 
vast chronological gap between the Neolithic Age in Indonesia and Poly- 
nesia, is easily spanned with a stepping-stone on the Northwest Coast where 
the culture remained neolithic until European times; and where the basic 
tool, as in all Polynesia, was an adze rather than an axe, hafted upon the 
identical type of elbow-handle in both areas. One of the most specialized 
adze blades in Polynesia reappears archaeologically on the Northwest 
American coast. Here too we find, deeply rooted in archaeology, the other 
specialized Polynesian artifacts which were entirely missing in Southeast 
Asia, the peculiar bell-shaped, D-shaped, and T-shaped stone pounders, 
which had started their local evolution as pestles, and all the equally 
specialized polished stone and whale-bone clubs of the patu and mere type. 
The bow and arrow was disregarded as a fighting weapon, as in Polynesia. 
In both areas drums, rattles, and wind instruments made up for the con- 
spicuous absence of stringed instruments, while some of the carved anthro- 
pomorphic flageolets among the Maori and Northwest Coast tribes are like 
enough to appear as imitations. The large wooden canoes upon which the 
Northwest Coast tribes based their purely maritime culture could carry 
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upwards of a hundred men, and early voyagers commented upon their re- 
markable similarity to the Maori war canoe. As in Polynesia, the Northwest 
Coast canoe was occasionally converted to a double canoe by tying two 
together and covering them with a plank deck, when deep sea voyaging was 
undertaken. The similarity of these craft goes beyond details of construc- 
tion—form and dimensions, mutual sewing of side planks, and separate 
bow and stern pieces with heads raised on swans’ necks; it includes the 
attitude towards them—such details as the habit among some Maori and 
Northwest Coast tribes of turning their war canoes around shortly before 
landing, as only the gods were supposed to land bow first. 


All these seemingly unwarranted but compelling parallels and identities 
between the coastal archipelago of Northwest America and outlying Poly- 
nesia have with regular intervals been pointed out by early voyagers and 
modern anthropologists, together with many other striking analogies, rang- 
ing from the unique type of composite wooden fish hook to the carved 
wooden posts and gabled plank houses with entrance through the straddled 
legs of a totem pole. Dixon pointed out that Cook, Vancouver, and other 
early voyagers familiar with both areas were much struck by the cultural 
similarities between these two Pacific regions. It is worthy of note that the 
same voyagers who detected the linguistic affinity between Polynesia and 
Indonesia found all the correspondences in material culture centered on the 
Northwest American coast. The correspondences in social systems, customs, 
and beliefs are at least equally striking, and have repeatedly been pointed 
out in the literature. 


In calling attention to this North Pacific archipelago above Hawaii as a 
perfectly logical stepping-stone from East Asia to Polynesia, I do not at all 
propose a new origin for the last arriving Polynesian immigrants, only a 
new route, and the linguistic origins remain unchallenged. There has never 
been presented any linguistic evidence tying Polynesian migrants to either 
the Melanesian or Micronesian route. Linguistically, one geographic 
stepping-stone is as feasible as the other. There appears to be no direct 
evidence for a passage of proto-Malay speech through the Northwest Coast 
archipelago. But this may be due to the fact that, as opposed to the isolated 
Polynesian tribes in Oceania, the tribes of the continental Northwest 
American archipelago have drastically developed and altered their own 
speech since their settling of the local coast upon their arrival from Asia. 
This can be proven by the fact that the Kwakiutl, Haida, Salish, Tsimshian, 
Tlingit, and Nootka all speak mutually different languages, in spite of a 
close unity in both race and culture. Probably because of this deceptive 
discrepancy, no serious effort has been made by modern scholars to search 
for a root relationship between the Northwest Coast languages and that of 
either Malay or Polynesian tribes. An effort was actually made by Campbell 
in the late nineties, and his conclusion was that the Haida language of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, as much as the Polynesian, should be included in 
the Oceanic family, and he postulated that the Haida speech must have 
derived from early immigrants from the South Seas. About the turn of the 
century, Hill-Tout presented a linguistic study entitled “Oceanic Origin of 
the Kwakiutl-Nootka and Salish Stocks of British Columbia . . .” He argued 
that the now different languages of these Northwest Coast tribes seemed to 
be distorted remains of an early common language that had been directly 
related to the present Polynesian tongue. His study deserves attention, and 
the whole problem ought to be seriously investigated. 


The next, and perhaps the principal, question is whether there is genetic 
evidence for the Northwest Coast tribes being a feasible missing link be- 
tween the physically diverging Indonesian and Polynesian tribes. This can 
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again be answered in the affirmative. In stature, body build, head form, 
nose form, hair texture, beard and body hair, and pigmentation, where the 
Polynesians differed drastically from the Indonesian people, they concur 
remarkably with the distinguishing characteristics of the Haida and Kwakiutl 
of the south-central archipelago of the Northwest Coast. Of quite recent 
years, the blood factors have added the strongest argument in favor of 
genetic relationship between Polynesia and Northwest America, both of 
which areas concur, in contrast to Indonesia, with an almost complete 
absence of the dominant Indonesian B factor, a high O, and a surprisingly 
high A. The lack of the B factor would indicate that the mutual Malay— 
Northwest Coast Indian—Polynesian spreading center was in a somewhat 
northerly area of coastal East Asia, and that the Malays inherited the 
dominant B gene after reaching their present domain. In his paper on 
“Blood Groups and the Polynesians,” the prominent Australian authority, 
Dr. J. J. Graydon (1952) put the Polynesian-Northwest Coast Indian rela- 
tionship which I have proposed to a further test by including other blood 
factors in the survey. He reported discovering that also in other respects 
the blood patterns of these two adjacent peoples were “strikingly similar,” 
and that “both are remarkably unlike” the blood pattern of Indonesia and 
Micronesia. He concluded: “It is submitted that the serological evidence 
presented in this paper supports a Polynesian-Amerind relationship, making 
it probable that the islands of Polynesia have been settled largely by migra- 
tions from continental America.” Later the noted British serologist, 
Mourant (1954) in his monograph on “The Distribution of Human Blood 
Groups,” took up the same problem, and concluded: “Observations on the 
ABO, MNS and Rh blood group systems are therefore all consistent with 
the theory of Heyerdahl.” I may add as a curiosity that, having spent 
several months among Bella Coola-Salish and Kwakiutl Indians after a 
year in southeast Polynesia, I was struck by the physical similarity which 
in the Bella Coola area frequently took the form of resemblance to indi- 
vidual persons I had known on the islands. 


To summarize, I propose that the East Asiatic element in the Polynesian 
race and culture entered Polynesia at Hawaii, and with the Northwest Coast 
area as a logical, feasible, and necessary stepping-stone. 


However, neither Indonesia nor Northwest America alone or combined 
will satisfy to explain the complete picture of Polynesia island culture. 
Most anthropologists agree that the Polynesian race and culture is composite 
of two—some claim three—elements. There is ample evidence of a racial 
and cultural sub-stratum throughout most of Polynesia, and most notably 
on Easter Island, the lonely outpost nearest Peru. My second postulation 
is that the ancestors of the present Polynesian stock, upon reaching Poly- 
nesia in the beginning of our millennium, were not the true discoverers of 
these islands, but were preceded by islanders of Andean origin. These 
former inhabitants were responsible for the fitted megalithic masonry and 
for the anthropomorphic stone statues raised on the marginal islands nearest 
America, for the original introduction of the Maori Polynesian dog, for the 
spread to Polynesia of the 26-chromosome cultivated American cotton, 
together with the sweet potato, the gourd, and several other American ele- 
ments in the Polynesian flora, including the important sweet-water totora 
of the Easter Islanders, and the chili pepper found locally by the arriving 
Europeans. Numerous elements in the Polynesian culture are borrowed 
from the proto-Polynesian stratum, which even affected marginal Melanesia. 
The art and custom of trepanning, unknown throughout South and East 
Asia, is one valid example, the ceremonial drinking of Kawa, a salivary 
ferment, is another, with a continuous distribution from Central and South 
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America through Polynesia, until it ends abruptly in the marginal area to 
the west where the custom of betel chewing comes in from Asia. The sling 
as a fighting weapon is unknown in Indonesia, and yet the three specialized 
South Sea types, the band sling, the pocket sling, and the slit sling, are 
direct repetitions of the three Peruvian types. Mummification was unknown 
in Indonesia, but in spite of the unfavorable climatic conditions it was 
practised in Polynesia with a method corresponding to that used in Peru. 
Feather cloaks and mantles for distinguished persons, characteristic of far- 
flung Polynesian culture, were unknown throughout the Old World, but 
characteristic of New World cultures, including archaeological Peru. The 
special single and composite fish hooks of Polynesia, none of which are 
known in Indonesia, appear sporadically in archaeological middens from 
Ecuador down to northern Chile. The complicated Polynesian kipona, or 
elaborate mnemonic system of knotted strings, cannot be compared to the 
single string with knots for recording a number as occasionally found 
throughout the world, but is a direct repetition of the Peruvian quipu. 


Many more examples from the material and social culture as well as the 
mythology of the two areas could be included. It will suffice here to add 
that, although the final immigrants to Polynesia came from an area where 
the earth oven and the bark beater took the place of pottery and loom, their 
predecessors on the islands cannot have been ignorant of these arts. It is 
known today that a pottery-making culture actually did exist at one time 
in Polynesia. Small fragments of different red wares have been encountered 
archaeologically in both the eastern and western extremities of Polynesia, 
with the earliest date so far from the Marquesas group. In the same group, 
and also elsewhere in Polynesia as far west as Fiji, the American 26- 
chromosome cultivated cotton grows wild, unused and superfluous to the 
present Polynesian islanders, but certainly brought to the islands for some 
purpose by the people who undertook the original migration. - 2y 
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PHILIPPINE 
HATS 


On northern Luzon 

a man’s suklang told his age, 
marital status, and village— 
and, sometimes, whether he was 
a successful head-hunter. 


By RUTH LINKER 


ometime in the second decade of this 
S century, the Misses Elizabeth H. and Sarah 
L. Metcalf made their way through North- 
ern Luzon in the Philippine Islands picking up 
samples of the clothing, household possessions, 
weapons, and tools used by the native tribes. 
Among the headaxes, lime tubes, tobacco pipes, 
chicken baskets, and fish traps which the Metcalf 
sisters brought back to the United States were 
ninety-seven hats ranging from a carved wooden 
helmet with a stylized face and eyes of yellow 
glass to cartwheels big as bumbershoots. These 
hats are now in the University Museum where, 
along with examples of headgear from other 
islands, they make up a representative collection 
of hats from the Philippines. 


At the time the hats illustrated on these pages 
were assembled, it was still possible to determine 
by its shape, material, construction, and decora- 
tion approximately where each hat had been 
made. A hat not only revealed something about 
the man who wore it, but also reflected borrow- 
ings from the streams of culture that for centuries 
had flowed into the Philippines. 


The Philippine Islands have long been subject 
to influences from both East and West. The 
Greeks knew about these islands; Ptolemy, writ- 
ing in the second century B.C., mentioned Leyte 
and Mindoro. Since the Philippines occupy a key 
spot on the migration routes from Southeast Asia 
into the Pacific, they were easily reached by 
sailing ships. Influences from India began to 
reach the archipelago perhaps as much as 1500 
to 2000 years ago, and there is evidence that 
Hinduized Malays from the Javanese empire of 
Majapahit may have tried to colonize some of 
the islands. 


Machine age America comes to Northern Luzon. A 
tattooed Bontoc man wearing the typical hat of his 
village tries out a visiting anthropologist’s typewriter. 
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Long before Caoh Ju-Ka, the thirteenth 
century Chinese geographer, visited the Philip- 
pines, traders from Southern China had estab- 
lished small settlements on Northern Luzon. 
Mohammedans from Borneo and the Moluccas 
dotted the coasts of Mindanao with villages in the 
fourteenth century, and Japanese travelers criss- 
crossed Luzon in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries searching for ancient Chinese jars. 


Magellan sailed into Cebu Island in 1521 to 
claim the Philippines for Spain, but it was not 
until four decades later that the Spaniards, using 
the slogan of Predicar, Pacificar, y Poblar, began 
their conquest of the islands. From that time 
until 1898, when the United States took over the 
administration of the Philippines as part of the 
Spanish-American War settlement, Spanish 
priests and soldiers spread Iberian ideas and 
customs throughout the archipelago. 


A Spanish painting dated 1564, entitled “The 
Landing of the Spanish in the Philippines,” 
shows three natives wearing headgear. The styles 
they wore—a pointed palm leaf hat, a head band 
with carabao horns attached, and a Moro-in- 
spired basketwork hat—were still being worn in 
the 1900’s. Spanish writers, reporting on life in 
Luzon in 1570, said that lowland men wore 
cloth potongs and the women had headbands 
made of human hair. 


That foreign fashions appealed to native taste 
was soon apparent to the Spaniards and they 
quickly wrote home for brightly colored hats to 
use in trade. Spanish styles spread rapidly. By 
the 1660's, the lowlanders of Luzon—the Taga- 
logs, Cagayans, and Ilokoans—had shoes on 
their feet, jackets on their backs, and hats on 
their heads. The cloth potong shared the fashion 
spotlight with head coverings woven from such 
wild vegetable material as rattan, the stems of 
the nito fern, and bamboo. 
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Kalinga wickerwork 
sulpak with pearl 
shell ornament 


Bontoc suklang 
trimmed with 
dogs’ teeth 


Bontoc basketwork 
sleeping hat 





Bontoc suklang 
trimmed with 
split boars’ tusks 
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One of the principal functions of clothing is 
status identification. It is not surprising that 
when de Morgan’s book about the Philippines 
was published in 1609, he mentioned that one 
could tell the social standing of a Philippine 
coastal dweller by looking at his potong. The 
potong, a headcloth which could be twisted like 
a turban or folded on the head like the crown of 
a hat, revealed a man’s record in life and his 
rank in society. Only a man who had killed 
another might wear a red potong, and seven souls 
must have fallen beneath his headaxe before he 
was entitled to a headcloth with crowns em- 
broidered on its borders. 


In Luzon, where most of the hats in the 
Museum collection were gathered, much of the 
population had come under the influence of 
Christianity. But in the steep rugged mountains 
of the North lived hard-to-reach pagan tribes 
that retained their individuality. When the 
United States Army came in, they were still 
cutting off the heads of their foes, and in habits 
and in dress they differed sharply from the 
Christianized tribes of the coast. 


The sun and rain hat worn by both men and 
women who work in the rice and camote fields 
has a pan-Philippine distribution, but other pagan 
and Christian styles are distinct. Both in form 
and function they reflect in part the history of 
contact. Christian women as well as men put 
hats on their heads. Only men wear hats in the 
pagan villages. Most pagan women usually con- 
fine their hair with beads, putting on hats only 
when they work in the fields. 


A. E. Jenks, the ethnographer who studied the 
pagan Bontocs of the Mountain Province at the 
turn of the century, correlated the wearing of hats 
with hair styles. Those men who cut their hair 
short wore headcloths and carried their tobacco 
in bags or baskets, while long-haired men wore 
basketwork caps and stuffed their smoking equip- 
ment into their hats. 


Among the pagans who wear hats, the Bontoc 
Igorot and Kalinga have basketwork suklangs 
and the Bontoc and Ifugao wear wooden helmets. 
The Tinguian, a tribe living next door to the 
Christians of Ilocos Sur Province, put on round 
cone-shaped bamboo hats or hats ade from 
gourds or wood. 

The basketwork suklang of the Kalinga and 
Bontoc was not just a flattish hat the size of a 
flapjack perched on the back of a man’s head. 
It was an effective carrying device for tobacco, 
flint, and tinder, and it held in its crown such 
small stuff as a man might need during the day. 
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The chain or cord which fastened the hat across 
the forehead also held a tobacco pipe, freeing 
both of a man’s hands for work. At the same 
time the suklang was a passport—a document of 
passage—that told strangers at a glance whether 
the traveler was friend or foe, eligible as a suitor 
or already married, an established hunter of men 
or one whose success in life was yet to come. 


There are five styles of Bontoc hats in the 
Museum collection: a sleeping hat, a small fez, a 
shallow soup-bow] style, a pillbox, and a carved 
wooden helmet. Both men and women slept in 
the kut-lao, a close-fitting, round, wickerwork hat 
of natural rattan which had a hole in the top and 
was often held on by a cord from which dangled 
beads in blue, red, or crystal. Sleeping hats ac- 
companied unmarried men and women to the 
grave. 


At the age of six or seven, a Bontoc lad put 
on his sulpak, the small bowl-shaped hat or flat- 
tened pillbox, which by its appendages and 
decorations recorded his progress through so- 
ciety. When he was old enough to go head- 
hunting, the girls in the ulogs (dormitories for 
maidens) gave him dogs’ teeth and boars’ tusks 
to stick on the sides of his hat. He sewed slabs 
of pearl shell on the sides or covered the top with 
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Bontoc wooden helmet 


Bontoc basket hat, 
painted with resin 


agate beads and added bunches of feathers on 
special occasions. Traditionally there were from 
one to three mother-of-pearl buttons on the 
crown of the bowl-shaped hat, and tufts of ani- 
mal hair stuck up at each side over the three or 
four turns of red-dyed rattan which trimmed the 
edge. But when a man married, he put on a 
sober, less fancy hat; only bachelors or men be- 
tween wives wore gaudy headgear. 


The fez or ti-no-od worn in Bontoc and 
Samoki had a heavy twist of brass on its dimpled 
top, and similar brass pieces adorned either side. 
Both the Bontoc and the Ifugao, a tribe famous 
for its carving, wore wooden helmets. Some 
helmets were plain and round as a split coconut, 
but others were carved caricatures of human 
faces with long beaky noses, squinty eyes and 
tiny pursed mouths. Others had tonsured crowns 
like those of sixteenth century Japanese traders. 


In shape and ornamentation the Kalinga pill- 
box evokes memories of the Moors. There is an 
Arabic element in Philippine life, brought from 
India and possibly reinforced by the Spaniards 
whose culture in the sixteenth century contained 
many Moorish traits. The superimposed squares 
with pendent diamond shapes embroidered in 
blazing scarlet and egg-yolk yellow and hazel 
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Hat from Ilocos Sur, woven 
from a single palm leaf 
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Ifugao wooden helmet hat with 
a red-painted woven rattan brim 





Silver-ornamented 
hat from Cavite 








Salacot hat worn by Christianized 
peoples of Ilocos Sur 








brown dyed nito fern on the tops of Kalinga hats 
are reminiscent of fifteenth century Spanish jew- 
elry and the fabric designs of Spanish Moors of 
the fourteenth century. 


Pagan hats are small gay ornaments set on 
the back of the head. By comparison, most Chris- 
tian hats, big and impressive though they are, 
seem drab. Like pagan hats, Christian hats may 
also provide places to store knickknacks. Some 
have sewn-in rolled inner crowns into which 
small objects can be fitted. 


In the University Museum collection are ten 
types of hats from the lowlands of Luzon. The 
rarest of these are the hat of tortoise shell, thin 
as isinglass, translucent as amber, which comes 
from Camarines Sur, and the pagoda-shaped 
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(Left) Hat from Christianized lowland tribes. Lining 
decorated with tax stamps. (Above) Tagalog hat from 
Tyabas, southern Luzon, with lining of coilwork covered 


in red and yellow cotton thread. 


twillwork hat from Cavite, which is covered with 
silver flowers and leaves and topped with a tink- 
ling silver finial. This costly city hat is a twin to 
the hat pictured in a hand-written book by Mr. 
Soden of Bath who saw it on a Manila cigar girl 
in 1841. 


Most hats from the lowlands are less glamor- 
ous, depending for their interest on the natural 
differences in color and texture to be seen in 
bamboo. Artistic impulses find expression on the 
inside or at the peak of these hats. Many have 
brilliant linings of splashy cotton print or of coiled 
grasses wrapped with thin scarlet, indigo, or 
butter-yellow cotton thread. Rosettes of cloth 
may be pressed under an outer layer of hexagonal 
lacework to contrast with the black painted palm 
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leaf lining below. Old tomato tin lids, tufts of 
hemp, cones and pyramids of shiny black nito 
twillwork set on petals of black velour, and tassels 
of red and blue yarn decorate the apex of these 
hats. 


Whether made of goatskin or layers of palm 
leaves or halved gourds, or woven of bamboo or 
pandanus leaves in checker or twillwork or lace- 
work hexagons as small as the head of a nail, 
lowland hats are always flattened discs or deep 
crowned turban shaped ovals that impress by 
mere size. 


Hatmaking was a man’s job in the pagan areas. 
Both men and women wove hats and wore hats 
in the lowlands, and worked in the Chinese-run 
hat factories that were common on the Luzon 
coast at the time these hats were collected. 
Berthold Laufer has pointed out that much of 
the basketry of the Philippines is “either made by 
Chinese or by the native tribes after the Chinese 
models.” The influence of Southeast Asia on low- 
land hats shows yp in twilling, the most popular 
weave, and in bamboo, the preferred hat material. 
Other techniques have been borrowed from 
China and Malaysia. Hexagonal lacework is com- 
mon in old Chinese and Malayan baskets, as is 
the technique of using hoops for reinforcements 
and covering edges with knotwork and braid- 
work. Lined hats are found throughout Malaysia. 
The Philippine rain and sun hat is certainly a 
copy of a Chinese model, and in the remote 


mountain areas, Bontoc basket hats have a haunt- 
ing similarity to the skull caps worn by early 
Chinese traders. 

Many currents of culture have floated into the 
Philippines. From coolie hats to Mohammedan 
turbans to reproductions of U. S. Army hats, the 
Museum collection of headgear reflects these 
streams. Especially in the coastal areas the people 
were great copyists, but they adapted foreign 
styles to their own traditional materials—and 
models. How else may one explain a panama hat, 
copied from those worn by American business- 
men of the Teddy Roosevelt era, but made with a 
saw-tooth top like a king’s crown? Or the U. S. 
Cavalry hat with broad brim and chocolate drop 
crown copied in wood? Or the brass buttons with 
American eagles sewn not to jackets but to the 
tops of Bontoc hats? Or the tartan tam in Scottish 
clan colors, a line-for-line copy of a cloth model, 
done in buntal straw? 

Whether a practicing Christian from Ilocos 
Sur or a Kalinga head-hunter, the Philippine 
native was selective in his borrowing. These hats 
show his ingenious talent for appropriating the 
whimseys and frivolities of Occidental and Orien- 
tal style, the pelf and plumage of the animal 
world, and the discards of Tin Can civilization. 
But they also show that he always remained true 
to the place and period in which he lived. His cul- 
ture was firmly rooted in the Age of Bamboo, and 
he adapted whatever he borrowed from others to 
his native plant materials. aa 
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building revealed a large double wall facing in the 
direction of the Roman Forum. Mrs. Carter believes 
that there was a Phoenician Forum there under the 
Roman one but has not been given permission to 
make trial soundings in this area. Pottery and coins 
found in the excavations provide the dates for three 
periods of Punic building: the sixth, fourth, and 
second centuries B.C. 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 

Two volumes in the Museum Monographs series 
were issued during the summer. The first is Tikal 
Reports Numbers 5-10. No. 5: Tikal, Numeration, 
Terminology, and Objectives, by Edwin M. Shook 
and William R. Coe. No. 6: The Carved Wooden 
Lintels of Tikal, by William R. Coe and Edwin M. 
Shook, with an appendix by Linton Satterthwaite. 
No. 7: Temple I (Str. 5D-1): Post-Constructional 
Activities, by Richard E. W. Adams and Aubrey S. 
Trik. No. 8: Miscellaneous Investigations: Exca- 
vation near Fragment 1 of Stela 17, with Observa- 
tions on Stela P34 and Miscellaneous Stone 25; 
Excavation of Stela 25, Fragment 1; Excavation 
of Stela 27; Excavation of Stela 28, Fragment 1: 
by Linton Satterthwaite, Vivian L. Broman, William 
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A. Haviland. No. 9: The Mounds and Monuments 
of Xutilha, Peten, Guatemala, by Linton Satter- 
thwaite. No. 10: The Abandonment of Primicias by 
Itza of San Jose, Guatemala, and Socotz, British 
Honduras, by Ruben E. Reina. 


The second monograph, Tikal Report No. 11, is 
a portfolio of nine map sheets of Tikal, each cover- 
ing a square kilometer in detail at 1:2000, and a 
single simplified sheet covering the same area at 
1:6250. There is also a comprehensive statement by 
Robert F. Carr and James E. Hazard of the objec- 
tives, field procedure, and map symbols together 
with a preliminary analysis of the cultural and 
other features of the site. 





CORRECTION 


In the Summer 1961 number of Expedition 
we should have mentioned that the study on 
which the article, “The American Kalmyks,” 
by Fred Adelman was based was largely sup- 
ported by grants from the Social Science 
Research Council and the Samuel S. Fels 
Foundation. We very much regret this over- 
sight. 
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Wheal in the Wold 


A TELEVISION INSTITUTION 


By GEORGE DESSART 


In the realms with which Expedition is nor- 
mally concerned, eleven years is not a long 
time. To the anthropologist, it is half a genera- 
tion; to the archaeologist, it is scarcely a moment. 
But to a thirteen-year-old child, or to the tele- 
vision industry, eleven years is more than half a 
lifetime. 


To us in television, still struggling through 
what Lewis Mumford would call our “‘paleotech- 
nic age,” What in the World, the University 
Museum’s weekly television venture, is more 
than just another program. What in the World 
was first seen in Philadelphia in 1951, and 
despite the fact that it has been off the air for 
several periods, it comes close to being one of 
the oldest programs on television. Certainly, 
it has set some sort of record for a program 
involving the cooperative efforts of a museum 
and a commercial station. In 1952, it received 
the Peabody Award, television’s most coveted 
honor, “for a superb blending of the academic 
and the entertaining.” It has appeared on as 
many as eighty-nine stations of the CBS television 
network, and it has served as a model for pro- 
grams throughout the United States and else- 
where. Since February the fifth of this year, it 
has once again been shown in Boston over the 
facilities of WGBH. Even after eleven years, the 
program elicits a steady stream of mail and seems 
to have a growing audience. 


With such a record, What in the World has 
become an institution on television and since 
cultural institutions are the proper concern of 
this journal and its readers, perhaps it would be 
well, at the beginning of What in the World’s 
eleventh season, to reflect on the nature of its 
seeming viability in a medium so notoriously 
destructive of institutions as to have produced 
legendary Grand Old Men (i.e., fondly remem- 
bered but nonetheless unemployed former favor- 
ites) within little more than its first decade. 
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Such an examination may well take the form 
of a paean since I confess to an overwhelming 
fondness for the program in question. Further- 
more, there is a rather delicate question of taste 
involved: even faint praise might appear un- 
seemly coming from the program’s producer. 
To both objections I regretfully offer the defense 
that the program’s virtues antedate both my 
acquaintance and my professional connection 
with it. 

The most obvious reason for What in the 
World’s longevity is the indisputable fact that 
it dares to be popular without being condescend- 
ing; it has clearly demonstrated that a television 
program need not assume that it addresses itself 
to an audience of thirteen year olds. Additionally, 
some of the program’s success must be ascribed 
to the fortuitous fact that the University Museum 
is immoderately rich in television personalities. 
The learned gentlemen and ladies will not take 
offense when it is pointed out that each of them 
could have had careers in some form of enter- 
tainment. But the primary reason for its viability 
resides in the fact that What in the World con- 
sists of a uniquely successful translation of the 
museum’s collections into effective television. 


Museums, we all recognize to be the reposi- 
tories for the most definitive statements of man’s 
grasp of plastic and visual values in the world 
in which he lives. Since television is primarily a 
visual medium, it would seem that the museums 
represent the best possible sources of visual ma- 
terials, and that their mere presentation on tele- 
vision would ensure that the broadcasting med- 
ium would be put in the service of the highest 
culture. All that would be required would be to 
move the television cameras into a museum, 
warm them up, and walk down the halls. The 
fallacy in this thinking is readily apparent. In the 
first place, it would fail to do justice to the ma- 
terial being presented. The twenty-four inch box 
in the living room is not a museum and the simple 
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act of turning it on does not require the kind of 
Participation which is essential if museum-going 
is to be a meaningful experience. Paintings would 
suffer a kind of vitiation which might render the 
viewer forevermore insensitive to them. Even 
with color television, the process of transmuting 
light values into units of electric energy reduces 
the possible gradation from black to white in any 
given color from the more than two hundred 
which the human eye can perceive, to less than 
ten. Furthermore, a television receiver frames 
every picture in a rigid three by four proportion 
regardless of that which the painter selected, or 
the subject matter seems to dictate. Even sculp- 
ture, which is less subject to violation in terms 
of light values, suffers from this arbitrary sub- 
division into three by four units. 


But beyond these purely technological limita- 
tions, the more important fallacy in the camera 
tour through the gallery is that it fails to take into 
account the nature of the transmitting medium. If 
there has been any body of aesthetic built up for 
television, there are two tenets which are central 
to it. The first is that television, if it is ever to 
become an art, must be considered a time art and 
its rhythms must arise from its own demands 
rather than from what seems appropriate to the 
material itself when viewed other than over the 
television system. This is, of course, one of the 
reasons why television is so voracious; something 
which might normally sustain our interest for 
several hours is frequently dismissed by the 
camera in a matter of minutes. 
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The second principle which seems to have 
emerged is that television exists in confrontation. 
Whether it be between man and man, man and 
idea, or man and object, this is unique to the 
medium and absolutely central to it. It is this 
quality which makes television so remarkably re- 
vealing of personality. Whereas film has an aspect 
of reporting, of bringing the personality to us, 
there is implicit in television the extension of our 
senses. The camera serves to probe for us the 
people, places, and things which it enables us to 
see. It is this quality, too, which is responsible 
for the kind of third dimensional movement char- 
acteristic of the style of the best television dra- 
matic series. Whenever this sense of confronta- 
tion has been most apparent, whether in those 
series, in the recent pre-election debates, or the 
camera’s threading through the crowds to catch 
the arrival of the survivors of the Andrea Doria, 
intercut with the simultaneous sinking of the ship 
itself, the potential effect of the medium has been 
most clearly realized. 


It is this sense of confrontation, more than any 
other single value, which is responsible for 
What in the World’s continuing interest for an 
audience. Like these other examples of effective 
television, What in the World has certain values 
which are absolutely exclusive to television. It 
is highly unlikely that even the most inveterate 
museum-goer would ever have the opportunity 
of looking over the shoulders of an archaeol- 
ogist or an anthropologist at the very moment 
when he first confronts an object for identifi- 
cation. And there is a quality to this act 
which makes it far more enticing to the average 
viewer than a mere display of erudition. The abil- 
ity to discriminate between a Giotto and a Corre- 
gio might indeed be impressive. But the result of 
this discrimination would affect at most only the 
market value of the painting. Its intrinsic value, 
its value to the beholder, would be unchanged. 
No one, however, can resist the sight of men at 
work, and it soon becomes apparent, even to the 
uninitiated, that the extrapolation of a culture 
from the tactile and visual examination of a frag- 
ment is the very nature of the work of the archae- 
ologist and the anthropologist. The erudition of 
the experts becomes acceptable because they are 
not merely showing off, but actually going about 
their business. Here indeed, is a program which 
exists in confrontation. The identification of the 
objects, in itself a meaningful task, becomes the 
primary source of interest. The presence of color- 
ful and attractive personalities and the quiz for- 
mat become secondary, the latter serving to in- 
sure that the program’s rhythm is determined by 
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its own time sense and partially diminishing the 
gap between viewer and expert by making the 
viewer privy to the answer which the expert seeks. 


What in the World is, by any standards, 
good television and it is also good education. 
It is solidly based on values which can only 
be developed in this medium, and, while never 
ceasing to be entertaining, it nonetheless brings 
its audience into touch with a body of knowledge 
with which they might not otherwise have contact. 
The letters received by WCAU-TV tell again and 
again of people with no prior interest in archae- 
ology or anthropology who have developed 
through watching the program a genuine delight 
in their growing ability to recognize certain styles 
and periods. 


There are some who would quibble with this 
as a criterion of the program’s worth. John 
Canaday recently devoted his Sunday column in 
the New York Times to a searing indictment 
of what he called “stamp collectors”—the osten- 
tatiously under-informed whose idea of a trip to 
a museum consists of making loud pronounce- 
ments regarding the authorship or provenience of 
each piece and then delightedly comparing their 
identification with the museum’s before passing 
quickly on to the next challenger. This is, Mr. 
Canaday points out, a most tragic confusion be- 
tween brute memory and genuine appreciation. 
But one might well ask how a child can learn to 
appreciate without first learning the letters of the 
alphabet? To a three-year-old, the ability to dif- 
ferentiate between an ‘O’ and a ‘C’ is a genuine 
intellectual and sensory achievement. Even 
Carlyle and Durrell must have passed through 
such a stage and which of us would have chosen 
to silence the squeals of delight in their nurseries? 


In any case, many of What in the World’s 
viewers have obviously gone beyond the stage 
of stamp collecting and become thoroughly 
respectable museum-goers as a result of their 
weekly exposure to the museum’s treasures. 
Undoubtedly, part of the University Museum’s 
willingness to subject itself to the unremitting 
pressure of finding objects which have never 
before been seen by the panel and which are 
unusual enough to provide a genuine challenge 
(an inordinately difficult task since the panel, 
too, have been sharpened by the program) is 
occasioned by its understandable desire to pub- 
licize the museum and attract a larger audience. 
To an even greater extent, it rests on the mu- 
seum’s realization that the use of a medium with 
the power and scope of television is part of its 
mandate to make its material and its scholarship 
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On each What in the World program, 
four or five objects are presented to a panel 
of experts who are asked to tell what each 
piece is, where it comes from, how old it is, 
how it is used. Objects are selected from 
the storerooms of various museums and 
have never before been seen by the panel. 
After they have completed their identifica- 
tion and the moderator, Froelich Rainey, 
Director of the University Museum, has 
told them whether they are right and if not, 
given the correct identification, photo- 
graphs and detail maps are shown on the 
screen to give additional information. 


In the picture, Dr. Rainey looks on as 
the regular panel members, Carleton S. 
Coon (left) and Alfred Kidder II (right), 
discuss with guest panelist Gordon F. 
Ekholm a sword hilt in human form made 
by the Paiwan people of Formosa. 











available to the area which it serves. Eleven years 
ago this museum was almost alone in this view. 
Fortunately, since that time, an increasing num- 
ber of museums throughout the country have 
recognized that television is not a tangential ac- 
tivity in which to be engaged. There is now an 
excellent series emanating from the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. The American Museum of 
Natural History cooperated in the production 
of Adventure. The City Art Museum of St. 
Louis and the Walter’s Art Gallery of Baltimore 
also have been active. If the experience of the 
ballet companies in this country which have at- 
tracted unprecendented live audiences largely as 
a result of television is any indication, an increase 
in museum television programs would be one of 
the best things that could happen for museums. 
Certainly, the commercial broadcasters, with 
television’s increased interest in public service, 
are anxious for program material. But both they 
and the museums must refuse to have anything 
to do with indiscriminate dilettantism. If the 
museum’s contribution is to be at all meaningful, 
the museum must demand meticulous production 
and it must be willing to make the sacrifices in 
time and effort required to insure the best pos- 
sible translation of its material into effective 
television. If What in the World has proved 
anything in its first decade, it has established for 
all time that neither the broadcaster nor the mu- 
seum need settle for vaguely well-meaning art 
appreciation for the sort of program that de- 
scends into a recounting of what Berenson scath- 
ingly refers to as “the domestic arrangements of 
the painters.” - aN 
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